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From the Olive Branch; 
OBJECTIONS TO MASONRY—ANSWERED. 

The accompanying letters were written under pecu- 
liar cireumstances, and without the least reference to 
publication, I kept copies of them because 1 wished 
my brethren to be informed of what I had done, that 
they might sustain me if right, or point out my érrors 
ifwrong. Some of my friends expressed a favorable 
opinion concerning the performance, as well as the 
‘lesign, and solicited that they should be made public; 
but I resisted every application ofthat nature, and 
should never have conseuted if your paper had not of- 
tered the only proper channel through which they could 
appear. 

‘They were addressed to an eminent minister of the 
Baptist Curch, who had taken great pains, by the cir- 
«lation of anti-Masonic books, pamphlets and papers 
to aid the fanatical opposers of masonry in the unspar- 
ing crusade which they were carrying on against it. 
Ife spoke of the Institution, both in public and private 
as one designed toimpose upon the community, to 
undermine all religion, and to subvert the free princi- 
ples of our government; and gave it as his opinion that 
all good persons ought to unite in putting it down. 
It was necessary, under these circumstances, that some 
of the Fraternity should defend it; and as no other per- 
son seemed willing io undertake it, and I was moreover, 
the representive of the Order in this place, I determined 
to lay aside any diffidence I might feel on the’ subject 
and commenced the correspondence of which I send 
yoda capy. 

It is but justice to say, that before the death of that 
gentleman, which took place not many years after, all 
unfriendly feeling, and all want of confidence had been 
entirely removed trom the minds of both parties, if any 
had ever existed ; and there was akindness and affec- 
tion in their intercourse which has left a deep and last- 
ing impression on the mind of the survivor. 1 take 
great pleasure, also, in saying that no allusion was 
ever made to our former difference; and T never after- 
wards heard of his mentioning the subjectof Masonry, 
except to regret thathe had ever interfered with it. 


Reverenp anv pear Srr,—I have lately been in- 
formed that yeu are unfriendly to the Institution of 
I'reemasonry, and that certain books on that subject 
have been sent to you for distribution, with a view to 
denounce that Institution as injurious to the cause of 
morality, social order and religion; “and I hope you 
will allow me so far to call on your patience, and to 
trespass on your valuable time, as to offer a few remarks 
in its defence. 

[ have never read any of the publications to which 
allude; and if I had, I could not, in thefimits of a 
letter, give a formal answer to all the obje¢tions which 
may have been urgedinthem. One of the principles 
of the Institution teaches us never tovengage in con- 
troversies and arguments, with these who may ridicule 
it, through an ignorance of its character. But we are 
not forbidden to offer a reasonable defence, when there 
is a probability of throwing -some true light on the 
eubject, without the danger of incuring the evil conse- 
quences Of passionate argument. Pe 

I will begin with the objections I have heard brought 
forward against Masonry, and endeavor to answer them 
as they occur to me. 


1. It requires no religious t:st; and admits those who 


!are not Christians. Masonry, in its present form, is 
| derived from the time of Solomon,who was at the heat 
of the order. How long it may haye existed, or 
whether it did exist as a separate body, previously to 
his time, is net certainly known to us. There have 
been, undoubte Hly, some changes in the ceremonies, 
and some additions taken from those parts ofthe Bible 
which have been written since that period, together 
with the unavoidable alterations in phraseology which 
must have taken place, in the numerous successive 
translations which human language bas undergone; 
but the mysteries, as we are informed by Masonic 
tradition, have remained the same. ‘This assertion is 
supported by the fact, so well known among us, that 
they continue to be used, without any vuriation, in all 
countries, and inall languages. Seeing, then, that the 
Institution derives its origin and organization froma 
period anterior to the Christian religon, and that at the 
introduction of the gospel it had already extended itself 
over diiferent nations, itis notto be wondered at that 
we find it among those who do not belive in the Chris- 
tian faith. The Jews and Mahometans are as much 
entitled to its privileges as Christians; and the only relig- 
ious test which we make indispensable is a belief in the 
being and existence of God. We are informed by Ma- 
sonic tradition that many of the zealous supporters of 
the Christian Church, in its infancy; were members of 
the Masonic Order, among whom were St. Paul, and 
the two St. Johns. All Christain Lodges, in whatever 
country they are held, areto this day dedicated to the 
two last named Saints. 

2. It is objected to because it is not made known to the 
world. The mysteries of Masonry are,of themselves, 
ofno importance, except so far as they go to perpetuate 
the Order, and to keep it distinct from all others. If its 
benefits were calculated to bear exclusively upon the 
future condition of mankind; or if it offered the means 
of salvation to the whole hnman race, thenit would be 
both improper and criminal to with-hold it from any 
one. Te is not. however, of this charaeter. It was, 
at its first institution, an operative profession, all the 
members of which were associated by particular ties 
and duties, and possessed certain mysteries, by which 
they were enabled to distinguish each other, to make 
themselves known, and to proye their claim to the 
charity, protection, and support of the Fraternity. In 
this situation it existed for many centuries, until some 
persons of distinction, who were not operatives, were 
admitted; and it became from that time a speculative 
Order. ‘Phey were at all times ready to admit to equal 
privileges all who were found worthy; but extending 
them to all, whether worthy or unworthy, would et- 
feetually destroy the Institution, and break up the cor- 
recting ties of the individual memtes. ‘The strongest 
duties of Masons are those which they owe to each 
other. These are sq blended with their secret cer- 
emonies, that it is impassible for any but themselves to 
know and feel them; and if they were extetided to al! 
the world, good bad and indifferent, the burden would 
fall only upon those who would obey the dictates of 
conscience, while the abandoned and desperate would 
derive the only advantage from. the social cotipact. 
What sort ofa Christian Church would it be, which 
would admit allthe world, without inquiring whether 
they possessed the requisite qualifications? Yet Chris- 
pee Renee for the salvtion of all. at would 
you think of an association which would compel you to 
take aoe merest sot that ever rolled in 4 kennel, em- 
brace him as a brother, and recejve him. terms 












to all, , 

1 belive that many are displeased with Masonry, after 
having taken itsdegrees. ‘The reason of thisis, that it 
calls on them for feelings which they have not, and 
enjoins on them certain performances which are re- 
pugnant to their matural tendency. You ean imagine 


religion, and afterwards found that ke had deteived 
himself. His heart still inclines to eviljand he wears 
the restraint which his professions have placed on his 
conduct asa galling chain. He is finally compelled 


his heart with the veil of hypocricy—thereby becom- 
ing the most misérable, as well as the most despicable 
of human beings. Such, to a certain extent, is the 
situation of one who takes upon himthe performance 
of moral and soeial duties at which his heart re- 
volts. 

3. It does not admit females. This objection is «| 
once overcome, when we recollect, that it was former'y 
an operative profession, and as it was not customary 
for females to perform the lxbors of a carpenter, or » 
stone mason, so, when it became a speculative Order 
thatancient regulation could not be altered. T have 
seen only one instance on record ofa female who hed 
taken the degrees of the Order. She was the daughte: 
ofa nobleman in England, who held a Lodge in his ow 
house. By some means this young lady became ac- 
quainted with the ceremonies, being detected, ws 
regularly taken into the Lodge. She made gree 


to preside as Master. She lived to an advanced age, + 
pattern for the female character, exemplary im ali he 
conduct, and died regretted by all, after having libera!); 
bestowed charity upon allthe distressed within he: 
reach. It was her uniform custom to take the head 0° 
all Masonic professions in her carrage. 

4. It is said taténcourage dissipation. This objectro: 
has been, in some degree, founded in truth. They 
who hadassembled as Masons would, sometime, when 
the duties ofthe Lodge were over, remain together es 
friends, and allow their enjoyments to go beyond the 
bounds of prudence; anda fault which has brough* 
diseredit upon the Fraternity. But I assure you 
tat all kinds cf disorderly conduct, inmmyorality, and 
dissipation are indirect opposition to the principles o! 
the Order; and so long as I have been a member of it, 
I have never once seen ardent spirit or wine in a Lodge 
I have have known many Masons to be expelled for 
ever, from all the benefits an/ privileges of the Inst: 
tution, on account of dissipation, or other unmasonc 
conduct. 

iam willing to ackpowledge that there are many 
unworthy members, who bring scandal upon the Ira 
Hternity: and a happy thing wowld it be for us if we 
co2ld get ridofthem. But this is the misfortune to 
which all human socicties are liable; and until the 
nature of man can Be made more perfect, there will be 
this misfortuae grafted upon his constitution. When 
we examine the chain of creation, we fi 


"There must be, some. where, such a link as man,” 
poor, weak fallible man, with all his frailties and imper 


fections upon him. Wherever human nature and 
human feelings are brought into action, there must be 


wrong. ‘The Christian religion, with the 





of which nothing earthly can dare to.compare, 
not free from this oak wa even the Saviowr of man. 


either to retract, or to cover the natural wickedness of 


proficiency in the degrees, and was several times calle® 


perfect equality? You would imme fiately renownce - 
it. You see, then, the impropriety of extending it ' 


the situation of one who has professed the Christian * 








~ as 
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kind hada Peter to deny, and a Judas to betray 


him, 

5. It is believed by many that thesmembers of this Or- 
der rely on it as ameuns of salvation. Nothing can be 
more incorrect than this opinion. It cannot be con- 
sidered as going further than the social and moral 
virtues. But I may safely assert that, if we would 
faithfully pursue the excellent precepts and tenets laid 
down for the government of our conduct, we sheuld 
come as near to perfection as the nature of man could 
arrive without revelation. Our system of ethics is ta- 
ken from the Yoly Bible, and there are blended with the 
ceremonies charges many of the precepts delivered 
by the fathers of the Christian Church. 

6. It is thought by some to be designed only as an im- 
position on the credully of the ignorant. ‘he high 
character for intelligence and piety possessed by many 
of its members will, at once, set this objection at rest, in 
the miads of all liberal people. Many ministers of the 
gaspel are, of my own knowledge, conspicuous and 
zealous members of the Fraternity, and are not a- 
shamed, at all times, and in all companies, to avow their 
partiality for its principles. Its good offices are some- 
times éxerted in aid of the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. The Rev. Mr. W. once presented to the 
Presbytery of North Carolina the sum of fifty dollars, 
as a donation from the Lodge in Hillsborongh, of which 
he was a member, to be applied to the use of the Bible 
Society. Many other instances might be added to 
prove the sincerity of their charitable purposes, and the 
gerevolence of their designs. 

7. Itis said to make no beneficial change in the lives 
and characters of its members. This isin many instances 
true; but it would be epualy illiberaland unfounded 
to say that it wasalways so. There is nothing in the 
constitution of Masonry to make any person worse; 
butthere are many inducements for them to become 
better. As I before remarked, the principle duties 
incumbent on us are blended with the secret ceremo- 
nies, and are practised toward each other, in such a 
manner that they are not presented to the world: and 
and if we do not avail onrselves of the instructions and 
admonitions which our Instiution gives us, with regard 
to our general character, it is not the fault of the In- 
stitution, but of us. If sinners be lost, they have to 
blame themselves for refusing the terms offered to them 
and not the Bible which offers them. I can say with 
truth, and without fear of contradiction, that where none 

2re made worse, many are made better. 

6. Some ofits members have been accused of the ab- 
duction and Murder of Morgan. Of this accusation | 
can only say I am entirely ignorant; and if it be true, 
the act is looked upon with abhorrence by all good 
citizens and lovers of public order—and by none more 
so than the body of Masons themselves. I consider it 
entirely questionable, however, whether the charge be 
tene to the full extent alleged. Were we to admit 
the fact, however, itdoes not prove that the general 
tendency of Masonry is evil, or that itis an Institution 
which ought to be putdown. It only proves the mis- 
guided zeal of afew ignorant bretheren, whose error 
we ought to pity, at the same time that we wish justice 
to fall upon them. If it be true, it affords the only 
instance of oppression or violence committed by the 
Fraternity, since the existence of the Order—and that 
not sanctioned by authority, but undertaken on the re- 
sponsibility, and at the risk of individuals. 

[Tobe concluded next week.] 


“MISCELLANY. | 


THE WITNESS BOX. 
BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


The nominal purpose of a court of justice is to seek 
the truth; but 1 question whether the truth is ever in 
other places more attacked, sneered at, brow-beaten, 
ridiculed and put out of countenance. It is the truth, 
which every one in his turn finds it his interest to con- 
ceal. It is truth that every one is afraid of. Even 
the party most unequivocally in the right is anxious to 
exclude the truth from the other side, lest it may seem 
to contradict his own; and all the lawyers, and even 
the judge, seem as much on the watch to stop the 
witness’s mouth every two minutes, as they have been 
to make him come there to open it.To me, one of the 
most ridiculous things in the world is a witness in the 
box, trying (poor fellow!) to give in his testimory. He 


is, we will suppose, not in the elightest degree interest- 





ed in either of the parties, and doubtless, wishes them 
both tied together by the neck, and at the of 
the Thames. He comes into court, not vol . 
but dragged, if he resists, by two or three scowling 
ministers of the law, who, from the mere faet of his be- 
ing presumed to know something about the 
suit, think themselves entitledto treat him as if he 
been brought up for robbing a hen roost. He is for- 
ced from his business or amusements for the purpose 
of speaking the truth, and he inwar.sy resolves to tell 
the whole story as soon as possible, and get rid of the 
business. He thinks he knows the worst. He thinks 
the loss of time, and the awkwardness of speaking the 
first time in his life in public are the extent of his suf- 
ferings. Unsuspecting victim! He uo sooner enters 
the box than he finds himself at once the centre of a 
ctrele of enemies, and holding a position not greatly 
unlike that of a prisoner in an Indian war-dance. He 
tries to tell his story. 

Witness. 1 was going down Maiden-lane — 

Mr. Sergeant . Stop sir. 

Counsellor Botherall. Dont interrupt the witness. 

Counsellor Badger. The witness is ours. 

Counsellor Bluster. (fiercely and indignantly.) We 
want the fact. 


Judge. Let the witness tell his story. 
Witness. Iwas going down Maiden-lane, where I 
live— 


Bowwow. We don't want to know were you live, 
sir. 

Botherall. That is part of his testimony. 

Badger. You can take the witness into your own 
hands when we have done with him; at present he is 
ours. 

Bluster. (sarcastically). Very well, sir. 

Judge. Gentlemen, I beg you will sit down. 

One of the Alderman. Officer, keep order. 

Officers. (in a tone of thunder, and with a scowl of 
more than oriental despotism upon the spectators, who 
are not making any noise that they are aware of) Silence. 

Witness. | was going down Maiden-lane, where I 
reside, as I said before, when— 

Bowwow. You dont come here, to repeat what you 
said before! 

Botherall. 1 beg. 

Badger (starting to his feet). 1 demand. 

Bluster. My Lord, I appealto you to protect me 
from the impertinence of this witness. 

All the Counsellors and Judgetogether. The witness 
must. 

Officer (looking at the audience again, and in a voice 
of thunder). Silence! 

Judge. Gentlemen, it seems to me thatthe best 
way to Come at the truth isto let the witness go on, and 
I will call him to order if he wanders from his duty.— 
Witness. 

Witness. My lord. 

Judge. Tell the plain fact ofthis assault—teéll the 
jury what you know about it. Remember you are 
here to speak the truth. Raise your voice, and turn 
your face tothe jury. What do you know.of this af- 
fair: 
| Again the witness commences, the lawyers continu- 
| ing to skirmish around him all the while, like a parcel of 
| wild Arabs fighting forthe clothes of some unhappy 
prisoner. So far from getting a chance to say the truth 
the witness cannot get a chance to say, anything. At 
length, bewildered out ofhis recollection—frightened, 
insulted, and indignant—however really desirous of tel- 
ling the truth, he stumbles upon some inconsistency ; 
some trifling, or not trifling paradox—accounted for at 
once, and to every one’s entire satisfaction, by the idea 
that he has forgotten. But then cores the cross-ex- 
amination; then the scientific artillery of a cool, able 
lawyersharpened by thirty years of similar practices, is 
brought to bear uponone trembling and already ner- 
vous stranger—perhaps ignorant, perhaps aboy. Then 
comes the laugh of judge and jury, the murmur af as- 
tonishment fromrthe crowd, that a person could be 
found degraded and base enough to say that ‘the de- 
fendant wore a little-rimmed hat,” when he acknow- 
ledged subsequently, off his guard, that the hat had “ q 
tolerably large rim.” Then the poor fellow, sore all 
over, and not quite sure that he will not be sent to _pri- 
son and hard labour, for perjury, before the week has 
rolled away, although he is the only person in ‘court 





where he is obliged to remain to hear the lawyers, ib 


who doesnot in agreater or less degree merit that]. 
punishment. i¢ dismissed to a benéh afew yards Off. 






their address to the jury, tear his character to pieces 
with fine tarns of rhetoric, and yet finer gesticula- 
tions. 

*- What, gentlemen of the jury,” said Mr. Serjeant 
Bowwow, in a tone of deepest contempt, what does the 
next witness, this Mr. John Raw, say? Gentlemen, 
he comes forward under the most peculiar circunsstan- 
ces. A dark mystery shrouds his motives, which | 
shall not endeavor altogether to dissolve; but he comes 
forward, and he takes his place in that witness-box 
with the open, the avowed, the undisguised, the unat- 
fected, the determined resolution to fix upon my client, 
the injured Mr. Savage, this foul and unnatural assault 
and battery. You saw him, gentlemen, when I cross- 
examined him, tremble under my eye—you saw hun 
hesitate and turn pale at my voice.” (Serjeant Bow- 
|wow, very probably, has a voice that would intimidate a 
bear.) “You heard him stammer and take back his 
words, and say he-did ‘not recellect.’ Is this, gentie- 
men of the jury, an honest witness? The language ot 
truth is plain and simple—it requires no previous cal- 


culation. If 1 ask you if you saw the sun set to-day, 
you answer yes or no—you do not hesitate, you do not 
tremble. You do not say, ‘yes, I did,’ and in the very 


next breath, ‘no, I did not.’ You do not first tell me, 
‘I walked ten miles yesterday,’ and afterwards say, 
yesterday I was all day ill in bed.” 

(Here one of the jurors puts his nose by that of ano- 
ther, and utters something in approbation of this argu- 
ment, and the other one nods his head, and loo':s at the 
speaker, as much as to say, “there is no use in trying 
to elude the sagacity of this keen-sighted lawyer.— 
The witness had much better have told the truth.)” 

“Now, gentlemen, what doesthis witness say? He 
commenced by telling you, gentlemen, that he lived in 
Maiden-lane; that he was going home on the day 
when this ridiculous and unnatnral assault is said to 
have taken place; that he saw a crowd; that he ap- 
proached ; that hesaw Mr. Savage, my client, the de- 
fendant in this action, come up to the plaintiff, Mr. 
Wiggins, hit said plaintiff,a blow with a biudgeon.— 
But, gentlemen, when I come to sift this plausible 
story, you heard him equivocate, and contradict him- 
self. ‘What sort of ahathad Mr. Savage on?—A 
black one. ‘Of what breath was the rim?’—‘About an 
inch.’ He thought, doubtless, that he was to have 
everything his own way, till I brought into the wit- 
ness-box to confront him the hatter who made and sold 
the hat, and who proves to you that the rim was broad. 
You cannot morally doubt that the hat worn on that 
day by Savage was a broad-brimmed hat; all the wit- 
nesses for the defendant swear it, and even Mr. Jonn 
Raw himself, when closely questioned, acknowledged 
that it might have been a broad-brimmed hat. Next, 
gentlemen, the partaloons. ‘What colour were Mr. 
Savage’s pantaloons?.—‘Black,’ said this Mr. John 
Raw. Gentlemen, I have produced these pantaloons 
in court. They have been identified beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. What was the result? You saw, 
yourselves, gentlemen, the pantaloons were pepper and 
salt. 

A ery of admiration throughout the court. 
ficer cries order. 

The poor witness unfortunately occupied a conspi- 
cuous seat, and all eyes are fixed upon him with the 
most virtuous indignation. 

“Furthermore, gentlemen, I asked this witness to 
describe the bludgeon. Hecould not. ‘Had it ivory 
or gold on the handle?’ He could not tell. _ ‘Was 
there a ferule upon the end?’ Didnot know. ‘Wasit 
heavy?’—:Yes.’ ‘Had he ever handled it?’ —*No.'"— 
How could he tell the weight of a thing which he had 
never handled?’ (Another buzz of admiration.) ‘Was 
he personally acquainted with Mr. Savage?’—‘No.’— 
‘Had he ever seen him?'—No.’ ‘Since?’—‘No.’— 
‘Could he tell whether he bad an aquiline nose or not?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Was he nota friend of Mr. Wiggin’s?’—‘ Yes.” 
‘Had he not expressed an opinion upon this case?’— 
‘Yes; he had said the scoundrel oughtto have been 
ashamed-of himself. *Was Mr. Wiggin's hat knock- . 
ed off'—*No.’ Bur, before he left the witness-box, 
he said he saw the blood on the top of the plaintiff's 
head. How could hesee the top of his head unless 
the hat had been knecked off?’ 

Another buzz, The witness here rose, and said, “Mr. 
Wiggins took it off toshow me. 

Officer. Silence, there! 
Judge. Witness, you must net interrupt the coun 


The of- 





sel. You have had the oppertun:ty of saying whate 


If you are again guilty of so great| DOMESTIC H ABITS OF NAPOLEON. 


ver you pleased. 
an indecerum, I shall be obliged to commit you. 

Witness stands stupid. 

Officer. Sit down! (in a tone of indignant command.) 
Witness sits down. Officer scowls at him as ifhe would 
snap his head off. 

I shall not follow the learned geatleman further. I 
only appeal to every witness that has ever been brought 
into a courtof justice, whether he has not found it of- 
ten the most difficult place in the world to tell the 
truth in, and whether, when the truth was at length 
told, there ever were so many attempts made to mystify 
it? Whether so much of what every one present knew 
in his heart to be the truth, could anywhere else be so 
deliberately rejected, and whether, when this poor, la- 
boured, mutilated, unhappy truth, so much demanded, 
was at length produced, it did not have such an as- 
pect so disguised that its own mother might not have 
known it? 





THE DEAD. 


To those whose thoughts are prone to dwell upon 
the ‘cold ebstruction’ of the grave; who are wont to 
look upon the lowliest stone, in a durable erection, 
with the thought that it will exist, when the artizan’s 
hands that placed itthere, have mouldered into clay, 
and his own form shall have become a_ brother to ‘ the 
clod that the rude swain turns with his share and treads 
npon;’ to such, we recommend the following from 
Smith's ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments. It explains and 
exposes a delusion, that is the fruitful source of wide 
unhappiness. ‘It is a common thing,’ says an old 
writer, ‘for the countenances of the dead, even in their 
fixed and rigid state, tosubside inte the long-forgotten 
expression of sleeping infancy, and settle into the very 
look of early life; so calm, so peaceful, do they grow 
again, that those who knew them in their happy child- 
hebdd, kneel by the coffin’s side in awe, and see the an- 
gel even upon earth.’ There is something in this beau- 
tiful passage, confirmatory of the accuracy of the follow- 
ing reasoning: 

‘We sympathize even with the dead; and overlook- 
ing what is of real importance in their situation, that 
awful futurity which awaits them, we are chiefly affec- 
ted by those circumstances which strike our senses, 
but can have no influence upon their happiness. It is 
miserable, we think, to be deprived of the light of the 
sun; to be shut out from life and conversation; to be 
lain in the cold grave, aprey tocorruption, and the 
reptiles of the earth; to be no more thoughtof in this 
world, but to be obliterated, in a little time, from the 
affections, and almost from the memory, of their dear- 
est friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can 
never feel too much for those who have suffered so 
dreadful calamity. The tribute of our fellow-feeling 
seems doubly due to them now, when they are in dan- 
ger of being forgotten by every body; and by the vain 
honors which we pay totheir memory, we endeavor, 
for our own misery, artificially to keepalive our melan- 
choly remembrance. of their misfortune. That our 
sypmpathy can afford them no consolation seems to be 
an addition to their calamity; and tothink that all we 
can do is unavailing, and that what alleviates all other 
distress, the regret, the love, andthe lamentations of 
their friends, and yield no comfort to them, serves only 
to exasperate asense of their misery. The happiness 
ofthe dead, however, most assuredly, is affected by 
none of these circumstances; nor is it the thought o 
these things which can ever disturb the profound secu- 
rity of their repose. The idea of that dreary and end- 
less melancholy which the fancy naturally ascribes to 
their condition, arises altogether from our joining to 
the change which has been produced upon them, our 
own consciousness of that change, frem our putting 
ourselves in their situation, and from our lodging, if! 
may be allowed to say so, our own living souls in their 
inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving that would 
be our emotions in this case. It is from this very illu- 
sion of the imagination, that the foresight of our own 
dissolution is so terrible to us, and that the idea 
those circumstances, which undoubtedly can give us 


we are alive. And from thence arises one of the most 
important principles in human nature, the dread 
death, the great poison to the happiness, butithe great 
restraint upon the injustice of mankind, whch, while 
it afflicts snd mortifies the individual, guards and pro- 
tects society. — Knickerbocker, 





















































Atnine o'clock the Emperor came out of his sleep- 
ing apartments, dressed for the whole day. First the 
oflcuis on duty were admitted, and received their or- 
ders for the day. Then the grandes entrees and the 
officer of the household not on duty were introduced; 
and if any 
make, he staid till the public audience was concluded. 
At half after nine e’clock Napoleon breakfasted, on a 
small mahogany table with one leg, and covered with 
a napkin. The prefect ofthe palace stood close by 
this table, with his hat under his arm. The breakfast 
rarely lasted beyond eight minutes. Sometimes, how- 
ever, men of science or literature, or distinguished ar- 
tists, were admitted at this time, with whom Napoleon 
is represented to have conversed in an easy and lively 
style. Amongstthese were M. Monge, Costax, Denon, 
Bartholet, Corvisart, David, Gerard, Isabey, Talma, 
and Fontaine. Dinner was served at six o’cleck ; the 
emperor and the empress dined alone on the common 
days of the week, but on Sanday all the imperial fami- 
ly attended, upon which occasion Napoleon, the em- 
press, and Madame Mere had arm-chairs, and the rest 
chairs without arms. 
The emperor drank no wine but Chambertin, and that 
wm mixed with water. Dinner lasted in general 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. All this time the pre- 


and to answer any questions putto him. In the draw- 
ing-rooma page presented to the emperor a waiter with 
a cup anda sugar stand. Le chefd’office poured out 
the coffee; the empress took the cup from the em- 
peror, the page and the chief d’office retired; the pre- 
fect waited till the empress had poured the coffee into 
the saucer and given itto Napoleon. After this the 
emperor went to his papers again, and the empress 
played at cards. Sometimes he would come and talk 
a little while with the people of the household in the 
apartments of the empress, but not often, and he has 
never staid long. Upon his retiring, thie officers ondu- 
ty attended the audience du coucher, and received their 
orders for the morrow. This was the ordinary econo- 
my of the emperor's time, when not with the ar- 


my. 
Napoleon read the English newspapers every day in 
French, and M. de Bausset says the translation Pd ri- 


gorously exact. One day in January, 1811, the empe- 


ror gave some ofthese extracts to de B., and ordered 
him to read them aloud during dinner. The prefect 
got on pretty well, till he stumbled at some uncouth 
epithets, with which he was puzzed how to deal, espe. 

iy in the presence of the empress, and a room full 
of domestics. He blew his nose, and skipped the 
words—*“ No!” said Napoleon, “read out! you will 
find many more.” “I should be wanting—”" ““ Read, 
I tell you,” repeated the emperor, “ read every thing !” 
At last de B. ran upon “ tyrant or despot,” which he 
commuted for “emperor.” Napoleon caught the pa- 
per, then ordered M, de B. to continue. These 
translations used to be made by Maret, Duke of Bas- 
sano. 





HATCHING FISH. 


The chinese, it is said, have a method of hatching 
the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it from those ac- 
cidents which ordinaril 


it. The fishermen collect it on the margin and sur- 


face of waters, all those gelatinous masses which con- 

Kier they have found a snffi- 
cient quantity they fill with it the shell of a hen’s fresh 
egg, which they have previouly emptied, stop up the 
At the expiration 
of a certain number of days,they break the shell tn wa- 


tain the spawn of fish. 


hole, and put it under asitting fowl. 


ter warmed by the sun. The young fry are presently 


hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till they are 
large enough to be thrown into the pond with the old 
fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose forms an im- 


portant branch of the trade in China. 





Advertising Flour.—At what is called a“ Pretracted 
i "held in a neighboring city Brother 
. in the flour 
no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable while | business, rose to exhort. “He said—*“Brethren and sis- 
,to the ensu- 


Religious Meeting, 
W—, a staid, maan, en 
tera, it is our duty to attend immedi 
ring of our salvation, and- in order to this we must be- 


lieve in the Scriptures. - Brethren, I fully believe in 
them, as fully asI do that I shall statis’ tor onde to- 
morrow, 200 barrels Howard street flour, and 


one had any particular communication to: 


There was only one course.— 


fect of the palace had to superintend the affair en grand 


destroy so large a portion of 


flour it will be too.” At this moment the good old par- 





NION. 


son present, rose ar “tat, brother W— 
advertise your flour here, if you please,” 


Awkward position of a British Deserter—When the 
steamboat Hamilton was about leaving Toronto last 
week, the mate escorted a large box to the wharf, 
which was directed to an individual in Coburgh. ‘The 
‘Captain of the Hamilton was on the boat when the 
mate came on board: and observing that he was intoxica- 
ted, he discharged him, but took the box on beard. Of 
eourse the box was stowed away among the ether 
freight, and nothing more was thought of it, until it 
reached its place of destination, where the denowement 
occured. 

When the hands were removing the box in question 
to the wharf at Coburgh, it was, that the top fell off 
and unfolded to the astonished beholders, the living 
lineaments of a human face! 

Gazers and gazee were equally astonished—the onc 
to find such singular freight, and the other to be frigh- 
ted so singularly. Of course, the boxed bundle of hu- 
manity was overhauled; and upon being questioned. 
acknowledged that he had been induced, when intoxi- 
cated, to attempt desertion in this novel mode. 

He was servant of one of the Colonels at Toronto, 
and, from letters found with him, it is supposed he in- 
tended to go back of Coburgh some distance, mary his 
sweetheart, and make tracks for the land of the free.— 
The drunkenness of the mate and his consequent dis- 
charge, of course, frustrated all the arrangements, as 
it is supposed that he was a party inthe affair, and in- 
tented, during the night, to uncover the box, let out 
thg gentleman, dress him in citizens clothes and then 
pass him off as a regular deck passenger. Instead of 
this, however the poor fellow was kept caged up for 
twelve or fourteen hours, only to be caught and pun- 
ished. 

The mate should share the punishment—if not for 
assisting in the desertion, at least for getting drunk 
when business so important was entrusted to him.— 
Rochester Dem. 


Captain Marryat gives in his “ Diary the following 
specimen of a left handed puff: 


} An American told me one day, that a company had 
been working a coal mine in an Eastern State, which 
proved to be of a very bad quality, they had sent some 
to an influential person as a present, requesting him to 
give his opinion of it, as that would be important to 
them. Aftera certain time he forwarded to them a 
certificate couched in such terms as these; ‘1 do 
hereby certify that I have tried the coal sent me by the 
company at , and it is my decided opinion, that 
when the general conflagration of the world shal! take 
place, “| man who will take his position on that coa/- 
mine will certainly be the last man who wii! be 
burnt. 
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That most amusing and really gifted author, Thomas 
Hood, has addressed a memorial to the British Par- 
liment concerning Sergeant Tatrourn’s law of copy- 
right. It is marked with his usual punning charac- 
teristics, which to Ph'ladelphians especially, as well as 
to several counties, have rendered him extensively oud 
favorable known.—Phil. Gaz. 

“ That your petitioner hath two children, who look 
up to him not only as the author of the Comic Annual, 
but as the author oftheir being. That the effect ofthe 
law, as regards an author, is virtually to disivherit his 
next of-kin, and cast him off, with a book instead of a 
shilling. That your petitioner is very willing to write 
for posterity on the lowest terms, and would not object 
toa long credit, butthat when his heir shall apply for 
payment to posterity he will be refered back to an- 
tiquity.—That «7 a man’s hairs; whereas, on the 
contrary, your petitioner has ascertained by 2 nice 
calculation that one of his ele copyrights wil! 
expire on the same day that his oldest son should come 
of age. The very law of Nature protests against an 
vonatural Jaw, which pes toy anthor to write for 
every body’s posterity—except his own. : 

Finally, whereas it has been urged ‘if an author 
writes for posterity, let him look to posterity for his 
reward’—your petitioner adopts that very argument, 
and on its very principle prays for the adoption of the 

Hi introduced by 

the 
y' 





Mr. Sergeant se that; 

‘present arrangment, posterity is to pay 

every body, and the nee creditor. And 
petitioner 


body but 
Seve. THOMAS HOOD.’ 


our shall ever pray. 
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POPULAR " 
THE PHANTOM FUNERAL. 
Ar the distance of several miles from the scene whieh 
in a former legend we deseribed, there is a winding 


passage through the hills, which leads toa very nar- 
row and preeipituons defile, called Glenshee, or 





Glensheich—that isto say, the *Valley of Spirits.—' 


The glen itself is formed by the bases of the moun- 
tains, which fall, many of them, ina sharp deelivity, 
for several dred feet, and is in its gorge filled with 
the waters 01 


gladness. 
and there nooks or corners of table-land. 
they are, and always of a grtesque formation; for the 
hills are peculiarly wild and sterile in their character, 
inasmuch as ashelving mass of debris is the only sur- 
face which many of them present, while others are 
composed entirely of broken and rugged rocks. 
ithough narrow, there was atime when one, and not 
the broadest, of these table lands.sustained a hearth 
round which a poor but honest family were wont to 
assemble. The hut which contained that hearth was 
indeed of the very humblest order. It lay beneath the 
shelter of the precipice; and, save that its wicker ehim- 
ney emitted at all seasons a delicate wreath of smoke, 
something more than a careless glance would have 
,een required to convince you that sucha thing was 
there. Moreover, round it, or near at hand, weresuch 
traces of man’s indusiry as such a spot might alone be 
expected to exhibit. A patch of green was beside the 
cabin deor, which, from the strong contrast it presen- 
ted to the brown and stunted herbage near, you were 
at no lossto determine must be a potatoe field. A 
couple of goats, too, were tethered beside the thres- 
hold; while afewfowls, less than half-domesticated, 
scraped a scanty subsistence for themrelves from 
unong the roots of the heather. But in other respects 
sign there was none, that in this melancholy defile man 
had setup his rest; for the very roef of the cottage 
waved with long rank grass, and the blue-bell and wild 
thyme were abundantly intermixed with it. 

Wild as Glenshee, is, however, and desolate and 
tonely, there are not wanting features here and there 
which effectually redeem it from the hazard of being 
condemned as utter'y repulsive. A clear mountain 
stream comes tumbling down the hill, making the ear 
glad with its everlasting music, and falls into the lake, 
not till it has threaded its way for a long space amid 
rverhanging rows of mountain-ash and the delicate al- 
jer. Overits banks, too, the sward grows rich and 
sweet, as ifthe soil were fertilized by the course of the 
torrent; while here and there the intervention of a 
rock gathers the waters into aheap, that they may 
spring off again in a tiny cataract of the most pellucid 
beauty. Butthisisnot all. The rivulet in question 
flows wes ward a ci camstance not to be ove.1.o' e |, as 
ronnected with the burthen of our history ; forstveams 
which take this course have a virtue peculiarly their 
ywn. When the shadows of the trees fall on them, or 
of the rocks, oF eéven of the clouds above, they become. 
scrolls in which the fwoured among men “may read 
frange matters ;""and many a time and oft has this 
particular rivulet shown to the eyes which studied them 
-vents that were to come. 

A good many years ago, the hut of which 
spoken was inhabited by old Robin Ure, the shepherd 
* Glenshee, a thoughtful and somewhat contemplative 

1an, who had arrived at one Of the latter stages of hu- 
van existence, throngh some €njoyment, and a good 
ieal of suffering. Robin was one Sk those philosophers 


of nature's forming, who feel that happiness is not to} 


be cxpected upon earth, and who therefore school 
themselves to bear with patience, to look back with re- 
signation and forward inhope. Robin was also o reli- 
gious man inhis own peculiar way; for, though he 
seldom went to. church, from which, indeed, his occn- 
pation cut himoff, he carried his Bible with him to 
the hill-side, and read it gratefully. And much need 
there was thet Robin should find boththere, and in the 
world of ima, ination which his native poeiry createdy 
e forthe trials which the world of busy men 







He had a kind, cheerful, and industri- 
ons be sure, who used her best eadeavours 
to render hishome happy; but, woe isme! even the 
tenderness of a wife will not always suffice if it come 
alone. Out p< sepbiash children, all of them daugh- 


small dark lake ever which no ray of 
sunshine has ever been knewn to shed a character of 
Along its farther margin there occur here! 
Narrow | 


Yet, | 


I have 


ters, whom God given them, one only survived; 
and she, albeit the very apple of their eyes, was to her 
| parents ofa source of unremitting anxiety. She wasa 
fragile and a delicate thing, tender, and sensitive in her 
frame, which was but little adapted to struggle against 
the rade blasts of her native glen, and the privations to 
which at times she was subjected. Indeed Mary, or, 
as the wild and poetic dialeet of the glen has it, Mari, 
was a living instance of that capriee of nature, which 
plants flowers in a glacier, and seatters rills through a 
desert waste. Yet hers was not a mere physical de- 
bility, that is to say, the feebleness of the frame had a 
deeper source than ordinary disease. 
her destiny had entailed upon Mari a supernatural gift, 
which sapped the foundations of her life, and stript her 
of every source of interest and enjoyment belonging 
‘to her sex and to her nature. She was born to the in- 
| heritance of the second-sight—that strange and most 
' mysterious faculty, which may be traced no where ex- 
‘cept in the Highlands of Scotland, and the conse- 
quence was, that from her very cradle she had been an 
object of awe, I had almost said of terror, even to those 
who loved her with the tenderest affection. Accor- 
dingly the poor child grew almost to woman's estate 
without having even an ordinary acquaintance with 
any beyond herown narrow family circle; and, as Ro- 
bin and his wife could not fail to fall in some degree 
under the shadow oftheir unhappy child's preseription, 
astranger within the narrow vale of Glenshee—unless, 
indeed, it might be Murdoch, the shepherd of the op- 
posite mountain, who sometimes came with a bennet- 
full of black-berries, or a lamb’s-skin for Mari’s winter 
bed-quilt—would have been almostas much an object 
of curiosity as Gulliver in Brobdignag, orthe first. ship 
to the South Sea Islanders. Yet, as matters stood 
within, the household of Glenshee was by no means an 
unhappy one, when the spirit of the lonely maiden 
rested from the trouble of its waters; for inthe long 
nights of winter, when the wooden boards were drawn 
snugly over the window, and the logs ofdried fir glowed 
and crackled on the hearth, the good wife turned her 
wheel cheerily, and Mari rested her chin upon. her fa- 
ther’s knee, and turned up to him the lustrous eyes 
which seemed to form quite the largest h-lfof the pale 
face they lighted, to listen to the wonders of wild poe- 
sie which he drew from a Gaelic volume of Ossian—the 
commonest study of such among the Highlanders as 
study at all. Whensummer came again, the wizard 
maiden loved well to carry to the mountain’s brow afar 
off the broth or sowens which formed her father’s 
s'mple meal, and to linger upon some bare peak which 
overhung the lake, till the sun went down in his glory, 
and the stars came forth in their gentleness. For it is 
one of the peculiarities of this strange malady, if mala- 
dy it may be called, that the fit of inspiration neither 
comes when the seer may desire its coming, nor admits 
of control or repression.. There is, and there has been, 
divination everywhere. The Pythoness of old, the 
astrolocer of the middle ages, the fortune-teller of our 
own times. all have, or pretend to have, intercourse 
with unseen powers which they control; but the second- 
sight is peculiar to the Scottish Highlanders,'a heavy 
burthen it is upon those individuals on whom destiny 





way it. 
ari was standing on the threshold of her fifteenth 
| year when my tale commences, though herweak frame 
| and stinted proportions did not seem to claim, by se- 
veral years, a period of life so far advanced towards ma- 
‘turity. Ifthe healthful breeze of the mountains had 
blown upon her cheek with the imvigorating influence 
| which so oftex attends upon it, she would probably have 
| been a beautiful specimen ofher peculiar style of pea- 
| sant loveliness; for her features were regular and open, 
and in the period of health, which she occasionally. en- 
|joyed, wore on expression of tonching sweetness which 
spoke to the heart. She hada heseeching light.in her 
deep grey eyes, which gave you am impression that 
there was some fervent and unuttered desire within 
| which this worid could not grant;_and the melancho- 
ly languoref the other features, and the frequency 
with which her face was turned towards heaven, sug- 
gested the idea that her longing wasto be at rest. 

One clear, blue, biting evening at theend of October, 
that beautiful Seottish season when thevaried covering 
of tree and mountain is yet stationary under the 
bright frosty atmosphere of winter, Murdoch, the she- 
eer his way up the of Lochshee with 

is plaid drawn round him, and his bonnet pulled over 
his eyes; im testimony of thesharpness ofthe air. The 





The order of 


e came keenly over the mountain-tops, and swept 
the atmosphere of every trace of cloud or haze; but 
without ripp!'nz the surface of the water, which lav, 
as usual, dark, clear, and motionless, as if under the 
spell of some viewless influence. The leaves of the 
mountain-ash were falling with that sad sighing mo- 
tion, which seems to say that they are grieving to re- 
sign their bright and brief existence ; but the hardier 
wychelms yet retained their dark green foliage, and, 
though rare and straggling, they connected the bright 
blue sky and the delicate tint of the sunset with the de- 
parting season to which they seemed to belong. 
Murdoch took less heed of the beauty of the evening 
than we have done, for he was pushing briskly forward, 
and appeared to view with some complacency the un- 
usual breath of the column of smoke which rose ‘rm 
the cottage chimney, as if betokening the_ additional 
warmth of the blaze within. The shephe'd had roun- 
ded the last turn of the rocky footpath, which led him 
by a long sweep from the opposite margin of the lake, 
and had put his foot upon the nearest of the stepping- 
stones which were to take him dry-shod over the broad 
part of the stream, as it flowed over the level ground, 
when his eye caught the flutter of a plaid, and he 
looked hastily up the river to discover the owner of it, 
not- doubting that Elspeth’s hour of milking had arri- 
ved, and that she had wrapt herself up to follow its 
duties out of doors. The plaid, however, as his quick 
eye soon perceived, was suspended from a tree, and its 
folds prevented him from tracing any figure to whom it 
mig] t belong, or which might have sheltered behind 
it. The thought glanced across him that that Mari 
might have retreated toher favourite haunt, and he 
pushed his way through the brechans, with the inten- 
tion of winning her home out of the chill autumn air to 
her mother’s warm hearth; but when he drew aside 
the plaid, which hung like a screen from some hazets, 
he b« cme like one transfixed at the vision which met 
him. The poor child stood like one spell-stricken, 
close by the verge of the streamlet, with her small 
fleshless feet touching the watcr, her hands pressed 








| 
| 
| 


convulsively over her breast, and her eyes fixed 
with a wild and rgid stare upon the surface of the 


stream, while the masses oflong black hair, which wa- 
ved by the action of the wind back from her unearthly 
and colourless features, gave her, even in the eyes that 
were familiar with her wildest moods, an expression of 
frenzied excitement. 

Murdoch hesitated fora moment, in doubt whether 
or not he could with safety arrest the young Pythoness 
in her mood of inspiration; but apprehension for the 
afflicted creature’s bodily health prevailed, and he ad- 
vanced slowly, yet with a warning noise, to ker side, 
and <a‘d softly. 

“The burn side isower chilly for you, Mari dear; 
come with meto your mother's fire. See how the 
‘chimney smokes; [ warrant itis cozier by the nook 
this better even than standing there without plaid 
or brognes upon you. Come your ways, Mari.” 

And he advanced nearer and nearer, with always a 
deeper tone of entreaty. The maiden stretched out 
her hand without looking towards him, and drew her 
friendly visitant closer to the water's edge. 

“ Fook you there, and see what your morning work 
will be. Youwzarecometo ask Robin Ure to hunt the 
fox on Craig Cailach—ay, ay; but Meaven sends m> 
the power tokeep him. And Iwould keep you too; 
for you are one half o* my treasure of dust. There! 
[meres Will you @o as I Rave warned you, or.willye 
i dree ‘the weired that mtn surely on 





com! 

Murdoch looked engerly into the water, but his gaz * 
discovered nothing, except a dark spot upon its sur- 
face, caused by the shadowfrom one ofthe sharp clits 
as it deepened in the increaring twilight. 

“Well, well, Mari dear,” -nswered he atlast, “there 
is nothing but the figure of the criig—there is surely 
nothing to frichten you in 2 rock near which You have 
lived all your life. Andiff do wile your father to the 
fox-hunt the morn, he tens atl ‘the wild places in tho 
corriowér Well to, mike it a angerous clase to him,” 

Mari made a movement of impatience, and exclaim- 
ed hastily, and as it seemed aferily. 

“Ah! dull dark e¥e-balls—clogged with worldly 
wisdom—<ee you not that withered cluster of beechen 
leaves that floats upon the burn—there is blood in ita 
tratk, and it has lodged inthe shadow of the Devil's 
Dyke. See!—see!—it shivers and trembles, and the 
water gurgles under it. Blood—blood and brains!— 





God be with us, Murdoch'—one of ye will find his last 














eT wae — a a 
chase on yoneraiz to-morrow. Come—come!”’ 

‘The uafortunate young prophetes, overcome by the 
terrible frenzy of her vision, staggered backwards, and 
fellinte the arms of the terrified and compassionate 
shepherd. 

Murdoch's blood ran co! lat the mysterions language 
ef the excited creature before him. That he had sought 
the cottage of Glenshee for the express purpose of per- 
snading Robinto joinin the sport te which she had 
alluded was true; but it. was equally certain that no 
living thing had as yet been apprise | of that intention: 
ani the information of Mari u-ust have been conveyed 
by achannel which Murdoch was too.gennine a 
High!ander to contemplate without a shudder. He 
earried his unconscious burthen to her home, and com- 
amitted her tothe mournful and anxious attendance of 
hiisepeth, who found a ready solution to the riddle of 
Murdoch's seared and solemn looks in the situation 
of the poor little sufferer, whom he loved, as she well 
knew, like a sister, and whom he had but seldombe 
fore seen in the paroxysns of her disease. Robin 
was from home far ever the mountain, and although 
the cool wife was in hour'y expectation of his return 
vet Murdoch was not to be prevailed upon to wait for 
him, but avowed his intention of returning straight to 
his home, as the business which brought him to the 
glen was not ofso pressing anatnre asto demand &!- 
longer sojourn. He satisfied himself, accordingly. 
that the honr of Robin's return from atoilsome trudge 
over the hill would place his accidental attendance on 
the fox-chase out of the question; and having so -se- 
cured the safety of the old man fromthe perils which 
threatened him, he availed himself of the good wife’: 
proffered repast of cheese and bannock’s and once 
more retraced his steps down the side of the lake, for 
bearing, from motives which may be traced to the 
s>nsitivenesss ofthe u er titious,to lighten the load tha 
weighed him down with its mystery by imparting 
any portion of it to the maternal heart of Elspeth. 

A fox-chase over the giant hills, cliffs, and crags of 
the Highlands is, no doubt, a piece of amnsement that 
my prove somewhat startling to the ear of a southern 
sportsman; but when the huntis described as perform 
ed on foot, and for the sole purpose of exterminating 
the creature, which the sheep-farmer finds so inimica’ 
to the interests of his fold; the practicability of the ex- 
ploit may be admitted, though the perils attending it 
coutinue as before; for they who have had an opportu 
nity of seeing the stout and fearless agility with which 
the young Highlandersprings from crag to crag after 
his prey, or follows the hounds down the shelving sides 
of scaur and corri, will confess that the chamois is won 
through scarcely superior hazard. Accordingly, Mari’s 
prediction of danger to the hunters on that ragged and 
most dangerous promontory of the mountain called the 
Devil's Dyke was by no means chimerical, as Murdoch 
with all his strength oflim) and nerve, acknowledged ; 
and he waited in considerable anxiety the reports of the 
chase throughout the early part of the morning that 
followed its occurrence. 1t was not long that his sus- 


haiti 


pense continued; for before noontide a gilly from the| * 


other side ef the hill came over to tell him that Angus 
sane had slid from the uppermost pitnacle of the craig, 
and dashed his head to atoms among the rocks at the 
font of the corri called the Devil’s Stair, and ta bid 
Murdoch come over to his fameral on the day follow- 
ing. 

A thonghiful and an awe'stricken man was Mur- 
doch that evening. as he once more tock his solitary 
way over the path that led him to Glenshee. His 
blood enrdied in his veins as he considered the yerifiea- 
tin of Mari’s prophecy, with the natural timidity 
which, even among the most steady believers in the su 
pernataral, fails not to assail them on any immédiate 
expérience of its effects. He longed to be himself the 
first to commmanicate to the girl the fulfilinent. of her 
wild prediction, partly because he w'she] to jJudce of 
her faith in her own powers by her manner of receiving 
it, and portly because he was apprehensive of evil con- 
sequences, should she hear of t'e accident from aless 
heedful informant. His heartbeat quickly as he pass 


ed the scene of hislast night’s adventure, and he asked} 


himself if it were possible that a frame so feeble could 
struggle long with such fiereé emotions os he, had wit-] 
nessed there: and, as the question : rose, he involunta- 
rity qnickened his pate, ag if'in ‘anxiety to. learn the 
well-being of the unfortunate Mac. "The. shadows 
bad deepened as he sped along, and. before. Murdoch 
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had crossed the burn, its swrface was dimmed by the 
descending night; but a bright spark glowed from the 
cottage window, and the wayfarer strode furward enli- 
vened, and almost reassu by the picture his fancy 
presented ofthe snug group, and the warm welcome 
which awaited him. His visions, were interrupted ; for 
before he crossed he threshold the doer was open, and 
a figure closely mufiled, which he, nevertheless, re- 
cognized to he Mari, stepped out inte the darkness.— 
He drew aside for an instant to watch her motions, half 
afraid to cross the young prophetess for the second 
time by his presence, and yet determined, if possible, 
to prevent sodismal a triumph of her disease as that 
to which he had been witness on the previous night.— 
He was concealed under the hazel bushes as she pass- 
ed, but her garments touched him, and from within 
the folds of her plaid he heard aloud sob and plaining 
sound, that convinced him she was weeping bitterly, 
and there was something im the natural and familiar evi- 
dence of such suffering which transformed the afflicted 
being before him from an object of dread and horror to 
one of sympathy and compassion. 

“Is it you, Mari dear?” said he, in a gentle voice, 
and walking up to her from behind. ‘ What's takin’ 
vou atthis time o’ night, an’ the sky sae dark an’ the 
wind sae snell as iti; e’en now? Surely the beasts are 
a’ closed in by this time; an’ yourmother could ha’e 
nae bit errand to tak’ ye doon the loch side after gloam- 
ing. Come your ways hame again, dearie, and leave 
that silly moon to look frae behind the clouds at her 
ain white face in the water, an’ ye shall see her some 
other night, when there is nae wind to drive the black 
curtain ower, an’ to cut ye through as this does.” 

The girl turned round to him at once, and answered 
in a plaintive and sorrowful tone as she withdrew the 
screen from her face. 

“Js it you, Murdoch? I am thankful to God for 
sending you tome. I would have hada cold walk over 
Ben Shee if you had not come.” 

‘Ben She!” repeated the Shepherd. Was it over 
Ben Shee that you were bound, Mari, and in seareh o’ 
me? What can Ido for you? ‘Tell me that. I’se do 
it, whatever it may be,” and he drew her towards him, 
and wrapped the shelteritig plaid closer round her shi- 
vering frame, while she continued to weep piteously, 
and clung to his strong arm, as if in entreaty. 

‘Promise me one thing, Murdoch of Ben Shee— 
promise me,” said she, in a paroxsym of anxiety— 
“promise, as you would on a dying bed, one thing that | 
shall ask you; if you refuse, it will bring me to the 
grave. Old Robin Ure, my father, the kindest> of fa- 


thers, and the wisest and the best, he that would net 
break one of the least of the commands of God’s nor 
teach others to disregard them, has refused me, and the 
sin shall be upon his head, and the suffering upon mine. 
Promise me that you will be less headstrong, Murdoch 
and that you will add your words to mine, that we may 
you 


move the old manfrom his purpose; promise that 
will not attend the funeral of Angus Bane.” 


TO BECOXCLUDED NEXT WEFF. 


HI STORICAL. — 








For the American Masovie Register and Literary Compaaion. 
THE MAHOMEDAN CREED. 

Mr. Hoffiman—'n your last paper, Tread with inte- 
rost, an artiele on the subject of this Impostor. If the 
following aeconnt of the absurdities of the Mahomedan 
Faith, whieh | have taken the trouble to cond*nse, 
‘rom the best authorities, will interest your readers, | 
shall conceive myself rich'y repaid for my trouble. 

Tht both Mahomet, and those amenz his followers 
who are reckoned athodox, had and continued to have 
cust and true notions of God and hig attributes, appears 
so plain from the Koran itself, and all the Mahometan 

iviner, tint it would be loss of time to refute those 
who suppose the God of Mahomet to be different from 
the true God, and only a fictitious deity,or, ido) wihhis 
own creation. , , 

The existence of angels and their purity, are abso- 
lutely required to be beiieved in the Karan; and he is | 
rockoned aminfidel who denies there are such be'ngs, 
or hates any of them, or asserts any distinetion of sexes 
among them... 'They,believe them to have. 
subtle bo lies, created of fire; thatthey.meither eat nor 
d*ink, nor propogate their species ; that they have va- 






pure and}. 
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postures, others singing TV rery to him, or interceding 
for mankind. They hold, that some of them are em- 
ployed in writing down the actions of men; others in car- 
rying the throne of God, and other services. 

As to the Scriptures, the Mahometans are taught 
by the Koran, that God, in divers ages of the world. 
gave revelations of his will in writing to several pro- 
phets, the whole and every one of which it is absolute- 
ly necessary fora good Moslem to believe. The num- 
ber of these sacred books were, according to them, one 
hundred and four; of which ten were given to Adam, 
fifty to Seth, thirty to Edris or Enoch, ten to Abrahain: 
and the other four, being the Pentatench, the Psalms, 
the Gospel, and the Koran, were swecessively deliver 
ed to Moses, David, Jesus and Mahomet; which last 
being the seal of the prophets, those revelations are 
now closed, and no more are to be expected. 

The number of the prophets which have been from 
time to time sent by God into the world, amounts to 
no less than 224,000, according to one’ Mahometan tra- 
dition; or to 124,000, according to another; among 
whom 313 were apostles, sent with special commissions 
toreclaim min\ind frem infidelity and superstition; 
and six ofthem brought new laws or dispensations, 
which successively abrogated the preceeding: these 
were Adam, Noah, Abrahaim, Moses, Jesus and Maho- 
met. 

The time of the resurrection the Mahometans allow 
to bea perfect secret to all but God alone; the 
ange! Gabriel,himself acknowledging his ignorane= in 
this point, when Mahomet asked him about it. How- 
ever, they say, the approach of that day may be known 
from certain signa which are to precede it. 

As to the punishment of the wicked, the Mahomet 
tans are taught, that hell is divided into seven stories or 
apartments, one below another, designed for the recep- 
tion ofas many distinct classes ofthe damned. 

Mahomet has, in his Koran and traditions, been very 
exact in describing the various torments of hell, which 
according to him, the wicked willsuffer both from im- 
tense heat and excessive cold. 

The righteous, as the Mahometans are taught to 
believe, having surmounted the difficulties, and passed 
the sharp bridge above-mentioned, before they enter 
Paradise, will be refreshed by drinking at the pond of 
their prophet, who describes it to be an exact square, 
of a month's journey in compass; its water, which is 
supplied by two pipes from al Cawthay, one of the ri- 
vers of Paradise, being whiter than milk or silver, and 
more odoriferous than musk, with as many eups set 
around it as there are stars in the firmament; of which 
water whoever drinks will thirst no more for ever. This 
is the first taste which the blessed will, have of their fu- 
ture and now near approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise be so very frequently mentioncd 
in the Koran, yet itis a dispute among the Mohame- 
tans, whether it be already created or tobe ereated 
hereafter. 

They say it i situated above the seven heavens, (or 
in the seventh heaven,) and next under the throne of 
God; and, te expressthe amenity of the place, tell us, 
that the earth of it is of the finest wheat-flour, or of the 
purest musk, or as others will have it, of saffron; that 
its stones are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its bu‘ld- 
iag enriched with gold and silver, and that the tranks 
of all its trees are of gold; among which the most re- 
markable is the tree called tuba, or the tree of happi- 
ness. Concerning this tree, they fable, that. it. stands 
in'the palace of Muhomet thongh a branch ofit will 
reach'to the house 6f every true believer; that’ it will 
be laden with pomegranates, crapes, dates, and other 
fruits, of surprising bigness, :nd of tastes unknown to 
mortals. So that ifa man desiteto eat of any particu- 
lar kind of fruit, it will namediately be presented him, 
ov, fhe choose flesh, birds ready dressed will be set 
befors hime according to hiswish. "They add, that the 
boughs of thistree willspontaneously bend dcwn to the 
hand of the person who would gather of its fruits,and 
thatit will supply the blessed not only with food, but 
also with silkes g uments, and bezs‘s to ride on ready 
saddled and briaied, and adorned with rich trappings, 
which will burst forth from its fruits; and that this tree 
is so large, that aperson mounted onthe fleetest horse, 
would not be able to gallopfrom one end of its. shade 
to the other in one hundred years. 
But alithese glories will be | eclir 
dent and ravishing girls of Paradise, 









rious forms and offices, some adoring God in different | 





large black eyes, Hur al oyun, the cajorennns mtestnne 
couipay will be a principal felicity e _ 
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These, they say, are created of clay, as mortal wo- 
men are, rad __ pas musk; Being as their prophet of- 
ten affirms in his Koran, free from all natural umpuri- 
ties, defects, and inconveniences incident to the Sex; of 
the strictest modesty, and secluded from public view in 
pavillions of hollow pearls, so large, that, as some tra- 
ditions have it, one of them will be no less than four 
parasangs (or, as others say, sixty miles) long, and as 
many broad. ais 

God's absolute decree and predestination both of | 
good a @ evil. The orthodox doctrine is,that whatever 
hath or shall come to passin this world, whether it be) 

ood, or whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely from’ 
the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and recorded 
from all eternity in the preserved table; God having) 
secretly predetermined not only the adverse and pro- | 
sperous fortune of every person in this world, in the 
most minute particulars, but also his faith or infidelity, 
his obedience or disobedience, and consequently his! 
everlasting happiness or misery after death; which fate | 
or predestination it is not possible by any foresight or 
wisdom to avoid. 

Religious practice. The first point is prayer, under 
which are also comprehended those legal washings or 
purifications which are necessary preparations there- 
to. 

Fasting isa duty of so great moment, that Mahomet 
used to say it was the gate of religion; and that the 
odour of the mouth of him who fasteth is more grateful 
to than that of musk. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a point of 
practice, that, according to a tradition of Maho- 
met, he who dies without performing it, may as well 
diea Jew or a Christian; and the same is expressly 
commanded in the Koran. 
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The Editor of the Canajoharie Radii, who is a mute, 
proposes publishing a Mute’s Almanac, which is to be 
ready for sale in about two weeks. 


The following gentlemen have kindly offered to act 
as our Agents, in receiving subscriptions and monies, 
on account of the Kegister, in the vicinities in which 
they reside : 

Br. S. C. Legget, Troy, 

“ Abel Whipple, Lansingburgh. 

* Joel D. Smith, Castleton, Rens. Co. 

** Cornelius Hovey, Watervliet. 

++ Blanchard Powers, Bennington, Genesee Co. 
« James Cavanagh,, Watertown, Jeff. Co. 

“ James Tefft, Coeymans. 

‘“ Talmage Fairchild, Coxakie, Greene Co. 
dames Richinson, Esq. Schodack Centre. 





To Corespondeats.—W hat has become of Triptolo- 
mous Tindall, z. z. His strictures were well received, 
and we should like to hear from him again. 

Philotheorus, has been received, but at too late an 
hour for to-day's paper. His subject, we must confess 
is a queer one. We like the structure of his verse, 
and think the interest would be heightened, by drop- 
ping one or two stanzas. 

The “ Tale of Slander,” commenced in our first 
No. is from the pen of a young lady, residing two hnn- 
dred miles from here. We have received the second 
part, but as it is yet unfinished, we have concluded to 
wait for the remainder, before publishing it, which will 
probably be the next week. 

We have several other communications on hand, 
which were undoybtedly dug from the ruins of Pom- 
peii, or some other classic places We shall insert 
them as soon as they can be translated. If Dr. Mitch- 
ell was living, they would hold an enviable piace a- 
mong his curiosities. Foster would frame them as 

unique specimens of chirography. How unfortunate 
it is, that writing a readable hand, is considered so vul- 





those of comfort and elegance. The m woven.e its, Mr- 
McIntyre, one of our most enterprising citizens is ma- 
king in the vicinity of Pearl street, are alike creditable 
to himself and the city. The old-elm, cornec of State 
and Pearl must feel gladness of heart, as he reflects up- 
on the difference between the scenes that surround 
him now and those of former years. Truly the origi- 
nators of that improvement deserve the thanks of all 
who chance that way. The new Sate House, Ex- 
change and several buildings about being completed, 
are monuments of enterprise and taste, that will not soon 
pass away. We look upon our city as being possessed 
of the right spirit in refference to all her public works. 
She seems to begin them not with the mere thought for 
the present, to answer temporary purposes; but the 
fature—“ the brightthe glorious future’’—seems to 
s iare herconsideration. 





The Annuals.—Many of the annuals for the coming 
year have already been received by Mr. Little of this 
city, To say that they are equal to those of any for- 
mer year, would be but a poorcompliment. We have 
never looked at a better collection, both for mechani- 
eal skill and literary merit. Those of American origin 
are notinferior in either of these points to those of 
English origin. The engravings are by the best ar- 
listes, giving stronger indications of a spirit that will not 
stop this side of perfection. The articles, both poetic 
and prose, defy criticism; not because they “smell of 
the lamp,” or were written in the attic, but because 
they claim their parentage in the nobility of mind. 
Among allof them we notice one in particular viz: 
‘* American Poets” by John M. Keese. This should 
be prefered above all the rest, principally because it is a 
plant of indiginous growth. We have too long neglec- 
ted our own parterre to cull the sweets from exotic 
plants. Now that awork has made its appearance 
purely American both in its literature and pictorial em- 
bellishments, let us patronize it to the utmost ofour 
abilities. Itis as proper an annual forthe drawing 
room, as those which come recommended by and de- 
dicated to princes and kings. Let usshow our repub- 
licanism by encouraging the products of republican 
soil. 





(=> There is an occasional bright spot in the cares 
and perplexities, incidental to the labors of the “ craft” 
—we mean the type craft this time. Br. of Wa- 
tertown, to whom we sent our first No. and a prospec- 
tus, writes us,—* I think the whole fraternity. feel the 
‘necessity of your paper, and I believe it is deserved- 
“ly appreciated. Please send twelve copies to the fol- 
** lowing brethren. I think you may expect many more 
‘* subscriptions from this section, which I will forward. 

If every br. to whom we have sent a prospectus, will 
feel the “ necessity” of having a paper, devoted to the 
interests of the Order—and then feel the kindred “ ne- 
cessity” of going and doing likewise, a fraternal com- 
munication can be established as in by-gone days. Our 
brethren must be aware of the difficulties we are 
compelled to labor under, in the present peculiar state 
of things, in the apathy of some, and the prejudices of 
others. We therefore look to those who have not for- 
gotten their “ first love,” to make a little extra exer- 
tion, and the thing is accomphshed. Light is dawn- 
ing in the East. 








Riding a Horseback—We perceive, with much 
pleasure, this amusement is fast becoming fashionable. 


Hardly a day passes but that parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen make their way to the environs of our city, en- 





gar now-a-days. 
City Improvements.—We rejoice to see so many 


partsof our city rapidly changing from their before 
aegiected, and in some instances, dismal appearance to 








joying this healthful exercise. We shall hazard no 
part of our reputation as prophets, by predicting for 
those who pursue this delightful sport, rudy cheeks, 
and spirits as free as the air around them. 
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The Guitar.—We listened, and with great satisfac- 
tion, a few evenings since, to the performance of Mr. 
Ricci, uponthe guitar. He imtends becoming a per- 
manent resident of Albany, and we feel assured all 
amateurs npon this favorite instrament, will not ne- 
glect this opportunity of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of it. Mr. Ricei, beside having had a natural fond: 
ness. for his art, has hal the advantage of the best in- 
struction, Italy, his native land, could afford. 





*,” The article on our first page, entitled ** Objec- 
tions to Masonry, Answered,” we particularly com- 
mend to the perusal of those of our readers, who are 
not Masons. It answers the various objections, which 
have been from time to time strongly urged against the 
order, in an argumentative and candid manner. It asks 
for the institution, only what its friends claim for it, 
and fairly meets the prejudices which the fraternity 
have been compelled to sit under so long. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LATE LADY FLORA HASTINGS 

The following touching letter was written by Lady 
Flora Hastings, and addressed to her uncle, and by him 
recently made public. Its publication caused consid- 
erable sensation: 

From the Lady Flora Eliz. Hastings to Hamilton 

Fitzgerald, esq. 
Buckingham palace, March 8, 1839. 

My Dear Uncle—Knowing whata very good natured 
place Brussels is, I have not a hope that you have not 
already heard a story with which I am told London is 
ringing; but you shall at allevents have from my own 
pen the account ofthe diabolical conspiracy from which 
it has pleased God to perserve the Duchess of Kent and 
myself; for that it was intended to ruin the whole con 
cern, though I was to be the first victim, | have no more 
doubt than that a certain foreign lady, whose hatred to 
the Duchess is no secret, pulled the wires, though it 
has not been brought home to her yet. 

T told you I was ill when I came to town having been 
suffering for some weeks from bilious derangement, with 
its disagreeable accompaniments, pain in the side and 
swelling of the stomach. I placed myself immediately 
under the care of Sir Jas. Clark, who being physician 
to the Dutchass as well as to the Queen, was the natu- 
ral person to consult. Unfortunately, he either did 
not pay much attention to my ailments, or did not un- 
derstand them, for in spite of his medicines the bile did 
not take its departure. However, by dint of walking 
and porter I gained a little strength; and, as I did so, the 
swelling subsided to a very remarkable degree. You 
may therefore, guess my indignant surprise, when, a- 
bout a fortnight since, Sir James came to my room, 
and announced to me the conviction of the ladies of 
the palace I mustbe privately married, or at least, ought 
to be so; a conviction into which I found him compie- 
tely talked over. In answer to all his exhortations to 
confessions, ‘as the only means of saving my charac- 
ter,” I returned, as a may believe, an indignant but 
steady denial that there was any thing to confess.— 
Upon which he told me that nothing but my submit- 
ting to a medical examination would ever satisfy them 
es remove the stigma from my name. 

I found the subject had been brought before the 
Queen's notice; and all this had been discussed, and 
arranged, and denounced to me, without one word ha- 
ving been said to my own mistress, one suspicion hin- 
ted, or her sanction obtained for their proposing suc 
athing to me. Fromme Sir James went to the Dut- 
chess, and announced his conviction that. I was inthe 
family way, and was followed by Lady Portman, who 
conveyed a message from her majesty to her mother, 
to say that the Queen wonld not permit me to appear till 
the examination had decided matters. Lady Portman 
(who and, you will grieve to hear, Lady Tavistock, are 
those whose names are mentioned as most active a- 
gainst me) took the opportunity of distinctly expres- 
sing her conviction of my guilt. My beloved mistress 
who never for one moment doubted me, told them she 
knew me and my principles, and my family, too well 
to listen to sacha charge. However, the edict was gi- 
ven. The next day, having obtained the Dutchess's 
very reluctant consent, for she could not bear the idea 
of my being exposed to such a humiliation. (but I felt 
it right to her, and to my family and myself, that a 











point blank refutation should be instantly given to the 
lie) T submitted myself to the most rigid examination, | 
and [havethe satisfaction of ing a certificate 
signed by my aceuser, Sir James Clark, and also by Sir 
Charles Clark, stating as strongly as language can state 
it, that “there are no groundsfor believing that preg- 
nancy does exist, or ever has existed.” 

I wrote to my brother, who, though suffering from 
influenza, came up instantly. It would be too long to 
attempt to detail all his procee-ling, but nothing could 
he more manly, spirited, and judicious than his conduct. 
He exacted and obtained from Lord Melbourne a dis- 
tinct disavowal of his participation in the plot, and 
would not leave town until he had obtained an audience 
of the Queen, at which, while distinetly disclaimed his 
belief of any wish on the part of her majesty to injure me, 
he very plainly, but respectfully, stated his opinions of 
those who had counselled her, and his resolution to 
tind out the originator of the slander, and bring him or 
her to pumshment. 

I am quite sure the Queena dves not unlerstand what 
they betrayed her into. She has endeavored to show 
her regret by her civilty to me, and expressed it hand- 
somely with tears in her eyes. The Duchess was 
perfect’ A mother could not have been kinder, and 
took up the insult as a personal one, directed as it was 
ata person attached to her service, and devoted to her. 
She immediately dismissed Sir James Clark and refused 
to see LadyPortman, and would neither re-appear nor 
suffer me to re-appear at the Queen's table for many 
days—She has crowned her goodness by a most beau- 
tiful letter she has writtento poor mamma, whom the 
accounts, kept from her while there was a hope that 
matters might not become public, would reach to day. 
| am told there is but one feeling, as respects me— 
sympathy for the insult offered to one whose very name 
snould have been a protection to her, and that in many 
places the feeling is loudly expressed that a public 
reparation should have beeu offered me by the dismissal 
of the slanderers. This does not however, appear to be 
the view of ministers; and as personally I wish for no 
revenge on those who have insulted me, I cannot say I 
much regret it, though I doubt wether they are quite 
judicious as respect the general feeling. As respects 
parliamentary majorities they are, with regard to the 
ladies- And poor Clirk, who has been the woman's 
tool, could hardly be sacrificed alone. 

The Dutchess hasstood by me gallantly, and I love 
herbetter thanever. She is the most generous-souled 
woman possible; and such a heart! This buisness made 
her very ill. It shattered me, too, very much, and I 
am wretchedly thin; but under Dr. Chamber's good 
management, I am getting round’ and hope soon to be 
well. Hasting says he has not yet done with the 
busiiness, norever will while there is left to sift. 

Good bye my good uncle; I blush to send you so 


revolting a tale, but I wish you to know the truath—the }. 


whole truth, and nothing but the truth—and you are 
welcome to it right and left. 
You affectionate niece, 
FLORA ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 
To Hamilton Fitzgerald, Esq. 
17 Rue de Namur, Brussels. 





Tax Waeat Crop West.—The Michigan City 
Leguster says, in Le Porte county, as a general thing, 
wheat has averaged 40 bushels to the acre, and better 
cannot be found. A similar yield, we learn, has re- 
warded the labor of the husbandman in Wisconsin, 
but owingto the great searcity of field hands, a vast 
deal will remain unharvested In some parts of the 
country they are able to eut the grain, -but having no 
barns to store it in, or conveniences for thrasing it oat 
and getting it to market, have stacked it on the field. 
Bufalo Journal. 


A large Beet—Messrs. D. and J. Edwards, of Ge- 
nesee, Allegany county, have now growing in their 
Garden a Seed Beet, ofthe common red or blood spe- 
cies, 94 feet high. 


Consus of Uvca.—FE leven thousand six hundred and 
ninety four, being an increase of about three per cent. 
per annum, sineethe census of 1835. 

T¥udson River Improvements.—The, Schooner Han- 
nibai, Oapt. Newberry, from York River, Virginia, 
wkh 156 tons coal, anddrawing nine feet water, came 
up yesterday without hindrance at the Overslaugh.— 
We now begin to realize the benefits of unobsiructed 
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early and steady friends of this important improvement. 
Journal. 





Casualty.— The Jefferson, steam packet, came in this 
morning. We are informed that the wife of a Metho- 
dist Preacher jumped over board last night, about mid- 
nighttwo miles west of Dunkirk, and was drowned. Her 
husband and an infant about 9 months old were on 
board atthe time. She was evidently laboring under 
abberation of mind.— Buffalo Com. Adv. 

Two large arrivals of flour and wheat this morning. 
The schooner Franklin, Martin, master, brings 2297 
bushels wheat, and 678 barrls flour from St. Josephs, 
Michigan, and the Harve, has 4358 bushels wheat 310 
barrels flour and 30 barrels corn from Cleveland. The 
cargo of the Harve is of the new crop.—Buffalo Adv. 





Big Busincss.—We \earn from the Picayune, that a 
man named Steples alias Dickens, has been arrested 
in that city, with forged drafts about him to the amount 


of $6000. He had also forged letters of recommenda—|?™"P° 


tion and credit. Booked for the Criminal Court. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser states that 
the Rev. Dr. Kirk, of this city, who recently returned 
from Europe in the Great Western, has received a 
call to be the pastor of the congregation worshipping in 
“ Lady Huntington's Chapel in Spa Fields,” London, 
to which he has not yet given a definite answer. 








Pedomotive Curriage.—A Mr. Merryweather, of 
England, has invented a carriage to be propelled by the 
hands and feet of the persons using it, on a level road, 
has travelled a-mile in three minutes! The machine 
can, itis said, be comfortably worked at the rate of eight 
miles an hour by one person ona common road. There 
are three wheels, the two behind six feet in diameter, 
with a tripple or three crow crank axle, beneath which 
wre pedals to be worked by the feet. 


The cause of ladies’ teeth decaying at so much ear- 
lier a stage of life than those of the other sex, is attribu- 
ted to the great friction of the tongue upon them.— 
Exchange Paper. 

A ladies’ man’ of our acquaintance demurs to this 
theory altogether. He says it is entirely owing to the 
sweetness of their lipa, as it is a fact established by every 
body's say so, that sweet things rot the teeth.— Hart- 
ford Courier. 


Fanaticism,—A Mrs. Van Evera, of Canajoharie, N. 
Y., having suffered from a decline of health, was about 
two weeks since so terrified by a clap of thunder that 
she refused to take any sustenance. She fancied that 
the Lord had spoken to her and commanded her never 
to eat or drink more. After lingering for fifteen days, 
she died. 


Shocking Death.—Samuel Wildrick, a steady, indus- 
trious young man, at the time engaged on the Auburn 
and Syracuse Railroad as a collector, was killed on Fri- 
day evening last, at the rail road depot in this village, 
by being caught between one of the cars andj door post 
as the train was leaving for Aubura, He attempting 
te get into the car. He expired in about 20 minutes 
during which time he was wholly insensible. We be- 
lieve he had saved several hundred dollars from his 
earnings in this vicinity—Onondaga Standard. 


DEATH OF MATHEW CAREY. 

We announce with sincere regret the death of Math- 
ew Carey. A few days ago Mr. Carey was thrown from 
his carriage, receiving a contusion of the head and be- 
ing otherwise hurt. It was believed that his injuries were 
by no means serious, but they may have aggravated an 
intermittent fever which proved the cause of his death. 
Mr. Carey was in his eizhtieth.year. A native of Ire- 
land, he came to this country during the last century 
and was engaged for many years as a printer and pub- 
lisher, in which professions he realized. an ample fortune. 
During his business life, bat particalarly since his re- 
tirement,. Mr. Carey was actively employed in philan- 
thropic pursuits. Witha clear intellect, asound ed— 
ueation, adisposition to seek out objects of reform an: 
amelioration in society, and the energy to carry out ap- 
proved means, he possessed also the unbounded ‘libe- 
ratity which is the purcst evidence of sincerity and sou! 
of success. 


As a writer he is remarkable forthe concise array o! 
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facts which are brought to ‘sustain his opimions. © In 
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ced a deep interest, and even those who dispute his po- 
sition must admit the ability and candor with which he 
maintained them, His latest writings, produced with- 
in the last two months are a series of papers entitled the 
‘Querist,’ concerning the cotton » evincing indus- 
trious research and a mind unimpaired b a of 
four score years. ‘The attention of Mr. Carey was also 
directed to plans of public education and various means 
of elevating the condition of the laboring classes. His 
exertions in favor of indigent women were unremitting, 
and it is believed that in this city they were attended 
with gratifying changes in the condition of jhat unfor- 
tunate class. 

We cannot at this moment present a bioegraphica} 
sketch of Mr. Carey or attempt to do justice to his me- 
mory. His name is familiar in this country and in Eu- 
aope as a firm ——— of rational liberty, and a sufferer 
in its cause. Through along life he devoted his ener- 
gies with unquenchable enthusiasm to great and good 

ses. His purse was as open for them as his coun- 
sel. In the death of Mathew Carey, the cause of sound 
republicanism has lost an advocate, the poor a bene- 
factor, the oppressed a patron, and society a friend.— 

Physical infirmity limited the sphere of his personal 
exertions, but the scope of his benevolent desires reach- 


ed the farthest verge ot enlightened philanthropy.— 
National Gazette. , lee ~¥ 


MARRIED. 

Last evening, by the Rev. E. Allen, Mr. Robert H. 
Wier, to Miss Almira Putman, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Welch, Mr. Lodawick, Sprang, to Miss Debora A. 
White of this city. 

By the same, on Thursday afternoon, at Mount 
Hope, Mr. Samuel H. Comstock, of Hartford, Conn. 
to Miss Pamela Parmelee. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Castle. Mr. Hen- 
ry Chandler, to Miss Julia A. Rheinehardt, all of this 
city. 

At Auburn, on the 3d inst. Mr. C. P. Wood, to Miss 
ey E. daughter of J. M. Sherwood, Esq. all of that 
place. 

At Windsor, Mass. on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, John B. Wasson, of Albany, to Miss Nancy 
Maria Dorn, of the former place. ~ 

In Canajoharie, Cornelus Mabee, esq. of Palatine, to 
Miss Maria M. Gross, of the former place. 

In Paris Oneida co. Henry Simmons, of Marshall, 


to Mary E. daughter of Wim. Walker, of the former 
place. 





DIED. 


1n this city, Thomas Robison, in the 42d year of his 
age. 

At Irving, Westchester co. on the 13th inst. Samuel 
Youngs.an officer of the revolutionary army, in the 
®0th year of his age. 

At Mobile, onthe 1st inst., of yellow fever, Covel 
Lamoureux, aged 32 years, formerly of this city. 

At New Orleans, La., Josiah Gladding, aged 70 
years, formerly of Randolph Vt. Mr. G. was the father 
of William, and brother of Joseph and Timothy}Glad- 
ding, of this city. He went to New Orleans last fall on 
a visit, by request of his son Joseph H. Gladding, and 
now the same tomb contains the remains of both. The 
latter had beena resident of New Orleans for 15 
years. 
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EW BoOKS, Engravings.& the Periodicals, reccived at W. 
C. Little's Bookstore. 

Severa: cases of English Books. 

Paris editions of Corneille; Gi) Blas; Don Quixotte; Moliore 
Florian; Goethe. &c. ws 

McCullock’s S:atistica! account of the British Empire. 

Cadworth’s Intellectna! Systemr of the Universe, 

Encyclopedia of Geography. 

Specimens of Foreign (.nerature. } i 

Perry’s Relques of Ancient Poetry. 

Beauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Common Prayer, 
Fables, Constan'iaople The Waldenese, Americon Scenery. » 

Romance of Nature; Spirit of she Woods. 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 

‘The Poets of America, illustrated, 

Injia Scenery, the Himmeley Mountains, . 

The Gift, the Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1840. 

Blackwood, Bentley, Metrovolitan, Edinburgh Quarter!y,Knic- 
ke oo Museum, Lady's Book, and Ludy’s Companion, Cor- 





air Le 
B'anche of Navarre, 2 play, by G. R. P. James, Esq. 


- 


The results must be truly gratifying to |guestions of political economy»Ma. Garey always evin-! Nicholas Nickleby, Nos, 1 to¥7; and atthe late novels, © * = 








POETRY. 
For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion 
SERENADE. 

Lét me break thy gentle slumber, 

Arbitress of all I feel— 

Let my lute’s devoted number 

Within thy waking bosom steal ! 
Tt will tell of cach emotion, 

That the lip must fail to speak ; 
How the heart may feel devotion, 
‘Though, like gems within the ocean, 

Aw 


Mden from the owner's cheek. 


List, oh, listen to its story, 
Or I sink in fond distress— 
With thy beauty bending o’er me. 
Let me die in love’s excess ! 
Can there be pain in dying, 
If’tis looked upon by thee? 
No! each thought within me vying, 
Tells the luxury of sighing, 
And how sweet a pain may be. 


Luna’s silver rays soft glancing 
Through the lattice, woo thee now ; 

Conscious breezes theré are dancing, 
Perfumed sweet, to kiss thy brow. 

Rise, then, dear one—lv, the brighta ess 
Tells thy hallowed form is near— 

Purer than the marble’s whiteness, 

Shedding love’s own gleam of lightness— 
Dearest, let me linger there. 


GOD—A POEM. 

Translated from the Russian of Derzaving by Mr. 
Bowring. It has been translated into Japanese, by 
order of the emperor, andis hung up, embroidered 
with gold, in the Temple of Jeddo. It has also been 
translated into the Chinese and Tartar languages, 
written ona piece of rich silk, and hung up in the 
imperial palace at Pekin. 

O THov eternal One! whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide, 
Unehang'd through time’s all-devastating flight: 
Thou only God! there is ne God beside! 

Being above all beings! Mighty One! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore; 
Who fili’st existence with T'hyself alone: 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 

Being whom we cal] God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research. philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep—may count 
‘The sands, or the sun's rays—but God! for Thee 
‘There is no weight nor measure none can mount 
Upto Thy mysteries; Neason’s brightest spark, 
‘Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 

Aad thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thow from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existenee—Lord! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation—all 

Sprung forth from Thee—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin— all lite, all beauty Thine: 

Thy word created all, and doth create, 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thon art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious, Great 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 


pd chains the unmeasur’d universe surround— 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspir'd with breath! 
Thou the beginning withthe end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven's bright army glitters in Thy praise. 


A million torches, lighted by Thy hand, 

W ander unwearied through the blue abyss; 
They own Thy power,accomplish Thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles ot crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 





Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams! 
But Thou to these art as the noon te night. 


Yes! as a drop of wa‘er ta the sea, 

Yilthis magnificence ia Thee is lost. 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee 
And what am 7 then? Heaven’s unnumber’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and*arayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thoughi, 

Is but an atom iu the ballance weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cypher brought 
Against infinity! What am I-thea? Naught! 


Naught! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
Yes! In my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Naught! But I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in ‘Thee 

I live, and breath, and dwell ; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity, 

I am, O God! and surely Z'hou raust be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to ‘Thee: 
Controul my spirit, guide my wandering heart; 
Though but an atom ‘midst immensity, 

Still L am something, fashion’d by Thy hand! 

1 hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angles have their bir-h, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land ! 


The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed, and conceived? Unknown! This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 

lor from itself alone it could not be! 


Creator; yes! Thy wisdom and 'T hy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude, 
Fill’d me with an immorial soul, to spring 
O'er the abyss of death, and bid it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little aphere, 
Ev'n to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 


© thoughts ineffable ! O visions bless'd! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall Thy shadow’d image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to Thy Diety. 

God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
‘Thus seek thy presence—-Being wise and good! 
‘Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

‘The soul shall speak im tears of gratitude. 


MASONIC ODE. 

‘ Let there be light!” th’ Almighty spoke ! 
Refulgent streams from Chaos broke, 

T’ illume the rising earth ! 
Well pleas’d, the great Jehovah stood, 
The Power supreme pronounc’d it good, 

And gave the planets birth. 

In choral numbers Masons join. 

Aad bless and praise this light divine. 





Parent of Light! aecept of praise ! 
Who shed’st on us thy brightest rays, 
The light that fills the mind ; 
By choice selected, lo! we stan 
By friendship, a social band, 
That love—that aid mankind. 
In choral numbers, §x. 


The widow's tear—the orphan's cry— 
All wants, our ready hands supply, 
As far as power is given ; 
The naked clothe, the pris’ner free ; 
These are thy works sweet Charity. 
Reveal’d to us from heav’n! 


In choral numbers, &. 













’ ae WOMAN. 

} Ah, woman! in this world of ours. 
What gift can be compared to thee? 

How slow would drag life's weary hours, 

Thou zh man's proud brow were decked with flow rs. 
Aad his weaith of kind and sea, 

If suli ordained to breare alone, 

And ye*er call woman's hearthis own. 


My mother!—at that holy name, 
Within my Losum theve’s a gush 
Of feeling, which no time can tame, 
A feeling, which tor years of fame, 
I would net—could not hush. 
And sisters, they ave dear as life, 
But when I look upou my wife 
My life’s blood gives a sudden rush, 
And all my fond affections blend 
In Mother, Sistexs, Wife aud Friend. 


Yes!—woman’s love is free from guile, 
And pure, as bright Au.ora’s ray 
The heart will melt before its smile 
And earthly passions fade away. 
Were I the monarch of the earth, 
Or master of the swelling sea, 
I would not estimate their worth, 
Dear woman—half the price of thee! 





PRIN TERS,—The following reduced prices will hereat- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S New-York 
Type Poaniers 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place, 


ica, , - - - - OS cents a lb. 
Smal! Piea, : - 40 do. 
Long Primer, - - 42. do. 
Bourgeois, - - - 4b do. 
Brevicr, - . - 54 do. 
Minion, - - - 66 de. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 
Agate, - - - 108 do. 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Ornamental! letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish a 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make @ discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se- 
venty- ve «different kinds and sizes of oraamental letter, embraciug 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming al:ogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
S:ates, and absulutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending us one cf the 
publications, will rec we paymeat when they purchare from the 
feundry four times the amount of thei: bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 

Pen <a eee Ce 28 9 Ee ae a 
H me he OF FICE——City and county of Albany, Angust 
17, 1839. 

ELECTIoN NOTICE—A general eleciion is to be held im the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of Nuvemberex | 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned inthe wouce from 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff, 
State o. New York, Seeretary’s Office, 2 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. 

Sivn— Votice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the ‘Third Senate Dictrict of this stat , 
will expire on the last day of Decembernext, and tia a senator 
is to be chosen in that discret, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs. at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fiith and sixth days of November next. 

You will als» take notice, that a vacancy has been cavred wm 
the representation of the Third Senate Disirict, by the death of 
NoaJiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expiredon the last day of December, 1840: and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
sant next genera! election, 

Yvu will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be sudmitted to the pe: pleat the said election, 
at which the electors are to vote, “ For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or“ Against the election of Mayors by the People.” 
At the sane election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz: 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid e'ection, in wring 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thercio a copy ofthisno ice. You are also to publish the 
| said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
| courtly. 
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THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
Is Pablishea every Saturday by L,G. HOF PMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. 


| Terms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive their papers 





by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
umber. 
oue year. 


No subscription received for a less term than 
Back numbers at all times furnished. 











